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THE USE OF DREAMS. 


lt was at one time a universal opinion that the dreams with which 
an individual was most frequently visited, were prophetic of some 
evil or good event that was shortly to occur to him; or af least, that 
‘Cin these visions of the night” was shadowed forth to hifn in a spé- 
cies of allegory, the scenes and trials of his future life. With.a more 
intimate acquaintance with the functions of the brain and of the 
human system in general, and the introduction of a more accurate 
system of philosophising, these ridiculous notions have in a great 
measure been dispelled. Among persons of education they are no 
longer entertained; but among the ignorant and credulous we still 
find more or less importance is placed upon the vagaries of the 
mind, in that state of partial sleep during which alone dreams can 
occur. That a profitable use may be made of dreams, we are per- 
fectly willing to admit—Upon this subject there is much good sense 
displayed in the following extracts from the Essay of Dr. Beattie 
on dreaming. 

When we have an uncommon dream, we ought to look—not for- 
ward with apprehension, as if it were to be the forerunner of cala- 
mity; but rather backward, to see if we can trace out its cause, 
and whether we may not, from such a discovery, learn something 
that may be profitable to us.—I dream, for example, that some of 
my teeth drop out. That, say the vulgar, betokens the loss of 
friends. No doubt if I have any friends, and should happen to out- 
live them, the time must come when I shall lose them. But the 
dream has nothing to do with either the loss or the acquisition of 
friends: nor does it direct any thoughts to futurity at ali. I wish, 
rather, to know tout at state of my body this dreaming may have 
been owing: which if I can, who knows but I may draw ad- 
vantage from my dream? My teeth seemed to drop out. Perhaps 
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at that time my gums were affected with some painful sensation, or 
convulsive movement. Might not this be occasioned by too heavy 
a supper, or by an ill digested dinner? Let me eat lighter food, 
and in Jess quantity, for some time, and observe, whether the same 
vision makes a second appearance. I make the trial; and I find 
that my sleep is sounder, and my dreams more agreeable. This is 
making a right use of dreams, and in this way I am persuaded, that 
persons, who divest themselves of superstition and prejudice, might 
make important discoveries in regard to their health. 

In some constitutions, certain dreams go before, or accompany, 
the beginnings of certain diseases. Where, for example there is 
any tendency to fever, we are apt to dream of performing, with 
great labour, some work, we know not precisely what, in which we 
never make any progress. This imagination will occur in sleep, 
even when one has no means of observing, while awake, any symp- 
toms that could lead one to suspect one’s health to be in danger; 
and when it does occur, may it not serve as a warning to make 
some change in the ordinary regimen, to eat or drink less than 
usual, or have recourse to some of those other methods, whereby 
acute distempers are prevented? In general, when one is haunted 
with disagreeable dreams, it may, I think, be taken as a sign, that 
something is wrong in the constitution, and, therefore, that tem- 
perance, fasting, or exercise ra be requisite, to avert the impend- 
ing evil. , And these are remedies, which one may have recourse 
to, and in regard to which one may venture to make a few experi- 
ments, in almost any circumstances. Agreeable dreams [ would 
take for the signs of health; and consider them, accordingly, as 
good, and not evil. 

This theory which I have reason to think is not without founda- 
tion, may to such as acquiesce in it, prove a good antidote to those 
idle superstitions in the affair of dreaming, which have been too 
prevalent in all ages. — 

After hinting that dreams may be of use in the way of physical 
admonition; what if I should go a step further, and say, that they 
may be serviceable, as a means of moral improvement? I will not 
affirm, however, as some have done, that, by them, we may make 
a more accurate discovery of our tempet ahd prevailing passions, 
than: by, observing what passes in our minds when awake. For in 
sleep we are very incompetent judges of ourselves, and of every 
thing else; and one will dream of committing crimes with little re- 
morse, which, if awake, one could not think of without horror. But, 
as many of our passions are inflamed or allayed by the temperature 
of the body, this, I think, may be affirrred with truth, that, by at- 
tending to what passes in sleep, we may sometimes discern what 
passions are predominant, and so receive good hints for the regula- 
tion of them. 

Intemperance of every kind, in eating or drinking, in sleep or 
watching, in rest or exercise, tends to make dreams disagreeable; 
and therefore, one end of dreaming may be to recommend tempe- 
rance and moderation. For the time we employ in sleep bears a 
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great proportion to the whole of human life; and if there be any ex- 
pedient for rendering that part of time agreeable, it is surely worth 
while to put it in practice. Habits of virtue anid soberness, the re- 
pression of turbulent desires; and the indulgence of pious, social, 
and cheerful dispositions, are, for the most part, effectual in giving 
that lightness to the animal spirits, and that calm temperature to 
the blood, which promote pleasurable thoughts through the day, 
and sweet slumber and easy dreams by night. 

As agreeable thoughts accempany good health; as violent pas- 
sions, and even madness, are the effect of certain diseases; as dull- 
ness and confusion of thought, may be occasioned by a loaded 
stomach; and as the swallowing of much strong liquor produces a 
temporary madness—as our thoughts, I say, when we are awake, 
are so much determined by our bodily habit, it is no wonder that 
they should be still more liable to such influence when we are 
asleep. 





THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE.—SIR THOMAS SMITH. 


They who have paid much attention to biography, must have 
been frequently struck with the variety and extent of information, 
in the various departments of human knowledge, which are ascri- 
bed to many of the individuals whose names are distinguished on 
the page of history or in the annals of science. By the indolent 
and irresolute, the statements in this respect will often be deemed 
improbable, if not beyond the range of probability; while they 
whose total inattention to the economy of time, renders them always 
busily employed, in the end, though they accomplish very little, will 
be astonished that men, often engaged in the most active pursuits 
of life, should have found time for the acquisition of numerous and 
difficult languages, sciences and arts, to master the simplest of 
which would be to them the occupation of an entire life. Every 
man, however, has in truth, mvch more time for the pursuit of 
knowledge than the majority are perhaps aware. If at a period, 
when the cultivation of the mind was attended with far greater dif- 
ficulty than is now the case, individuals were enabled to master all 
that was then to be acquired in the way of learning and of science, 
while, at the same time, we seldom missed them from amid the ac- 
tive scenes of life; surely the same, or even more, may be done 
now, when the road to knowledge is travelled with so much greater 
facility. Far be it from us to recommend that entire abandonment 
of every social and active duty—that wasting of midnight oil in the 
pursuit of knowledge which characterized most of the professed 
students of former years, and which, as an old writer expresses it, 
‘* caused the mind, certes, to wax, but the body to wane.’’ On the 
contrary, allowing sufficient time for the social duties of life, and 
for that relaxation and amusement so essential to health and com- 
fort, enough is still left to almost every one, for the acquirement of 
a vast amount of useful information, whether literary or scientific. 
All that is required is a proper distribution of our waking hours, 
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giving to each object to which our attention is to be directed its 
appropriate portion of the day; together with the improvement of 
those portions of time, which are so often consumed in enervating 
sloth or in trifling and debasing pursuits. By this means, a man of 
ordinary capacity has it in his power almost to rival the admirable 
Crichton, so celebrated for the extent and variety of his acquired 
knowledge. The difficulty is not so much in the amount of labour 
to be performed, neither in the waft of sufficient time for its per- 
formance; it is in conquering the numerous impediments arising 
from our indolence, our want of perseverance, our improper indul- 
gencies, and vitiated tastes, by which every available moment of 
our lives is too often completely occupied. 

We have been led into these remarks by the perusal of a con- 
cise but well written life of Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State, 
first to King Edward VI., and subsequently to Queen Elizabeth of 
England, who died in the year 1577, aged 63 years. 

In summing up his character, his biographer concludes as fol- 
lows:— 

‘¢ Sir Thomas was of a fair sanguine complexion, and had a calm, 
ingenuous countenance, as appears by his picture hanging in the 

arlour at Hill Hall, said to have been painted by Hans Holbein: 

e is there represented in a round cap, and with a civilian’s gown; 
a great ruby rmg upon his finger, with a curious seal, which ring is 
still preserved in his family, one of his hands supported upon a 
globe. Strype informs us that he was one of the best scholars of 
his age; a great admirer of the Platonic phylosophy; a good natural 
philosopher and chymist; an excellent mathematician, astronomer 
and arithmetician; a cunning politician;* master of the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian and English languages; a great his- 
torian, especially in the Roman history; a complete orator; well 
skilled in gardening, architecture, &c. And as to his virtuous ac- 
complishments, he was a sincere protestant, exemplary for truth, 
and integrity, for an inviolable love for justice and uprightness, a 
most unchangeable faithfulness and zeal for the concerns of his 
Queen and his country. His life and manners were irreproachable; 
he was of a grave, and yet obliging behaviour; a perfect stranger 
to the too common practices of courts, fraud and falsehood, flattery 
and treachery, vice and debauchery. He was likewise of a reso- 
lute and active mind, and of universal charity and benevolence to- 


wards all mankind.”’ . 





DOMESTIC LIFE OF A ROMAN EMPEROR. 

The simple Journal of the ordinary occupations of Alexander 
Severus, the Roman Emperor, exhibits a pleasing picture of an 
accomplished gentleman, and with some allowance for the difference 
of manners, is well deserving of imitation at the present day. 


* The term cunning, is not used here by the honest old chronicler as a term 
of reproach in its modern sense of sleight—tricky—deceitful, but with its origi- 
nal Saxon meaning—expert, skillful, dexterous. 
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Alexander, we are informed rose early; the first moments of the 
day were consecrated to private devotion in a temple adorned with 
the i images of those illustrious men, who by contributing to the im- 
provement or reform of the human character, deserved the grateful 
reverence of posterity. But as he deemed the service of mankind 
the most acceptable worship of the gods, the greater part of the 
morning was employed in council, where he discussed public affairs 
and decided private concerns with a patience and discretion above 
his years. The dry details of business were relieved by the charms 
of literature—a portion of the day being always set apart for his 


favourite studies in poetry, history and philosophy. The works of 


Horace and Virgil, the republics of Plato and of Cicero formed 
his taste, enlarged his understanding and gave him the noblest 
ideas in relation to man and to government. The exercises of the 
body succeeded to those of the mind; and Alexander, who was tall, 
active and robust, surpassed most of his equals in the gymnastic 
practices of that ‘period. Refreshed by the use of the bath and a 
slight repast, he resumed with new vigour the business of the day. 
Until the hour of supper, the principal meal of the Romans, he was 

attended by his Secretary, with whom he read and answered the 
numerous communications, memorials and petitions, addressed from 
all quarters to the master of the greater part of the then known 
world. His table was served with the utmost frugality and with 
the simplest food; and, whenever he was at liberty to consult his 
own inclinations, we are assured, that the company consisted only 
of a few select friends, men of learning and of virtue, among whom 
Ulpian, his prime minister, and a good man, was constantly invited. 
Their conversation was free, familiar and instructive; and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital of some pleas.i. 
composition, which supplied the place of the dancers, comedians, 
and even gladiators so frequently summoned to the tables of the 
rich and luxuriant Romans. The dress of Alexander was plain and 
modest, his demeanor courteous and affable. At the proper hours 
his palace was open to all his subjects; but the voice of a crier was 
heard as in the Eleusinian mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary 
admonition, ‘‘ Let none enter these holy walls, unless he is consci- 
ous of a pure and virtuous mind.” 

Christian princes, and scholars and gentlemen, might also take a 
lesson of sobriety and temperance from the Roman Emperor Julian. 
‘One of his most intimate friends, who had often shared the frugal 
simplicity of his table, has remarked, that his light and sparing diet 

(which was usually of the vegetable kind) left his mind and body 
always free and active, for the various and important business of an 
author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a general, and a prince.—He pos- 
sessed such a flexibility of thought, and such firmness of attention, 
that he could employ his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his 
voice to dictate; and pursue at once three several trains of ideas 
without hesitation and without error. While his ministers reposed, 
the prince flew with agility from one labour to another, and, after a 
hasty dinner, retired into his library, till the public business which 
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he had appointed for the evening, summoned him to interrupt the 
prosecution of his studies. The supper of the emperor was still 
less substantial than his former meals.’ ‘In his campaign against the 
Persians, in which he was mortally wounded, the abstemious Julian 
marched on foot at the head of his legions, shared their fatigues, and 
animated their diligence. In every useful labour, the hand of Julian 
was prompt and strenuous, and the imperial purple was wet and 
dirty as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier.’ 





EFFECTS OF DIET ON BOARD A SHIP. 

On a voyage to or from New South Wales, which generally oc- 
cupies about twenty weeks, the effects of diet are well marked, and 
can be distinctly observed. I shall therefore, says Mr. Cameron, 
(whose work we have already noticed,) describe the case of a 
supposed individual, keeping as near the mean as possible. A ship 
is ready at Sheerness, to proceed on her voyage, and a sailor is 
sent down from London by the steam-boat to join her. On exami- 
nation, he will be found to be a healthy man, but of a pale complexion, 
and a habit of body rather reduced; probably in consequence of 
having’ been some weeks on shore, without much money, and per- 
haps latterly but irregularly supplied with food. I shall suppose 
his weight to be a hundred and sixty-five pounds. He is put into 
a mess, and the ship sails. 

The provisions on board the ship for the sailors, are found by the 
owners; and in general they are of a very superior quality, particu- 
larly the beef and pork, which are usually served out to the sailors 
on alternate days. The biscuit is commonly of a'third rate quality 
in fineness, but perfectly good of its kind, and likely to be more 
wholesome than finer would be. Of these articles it is not custom- 
ary to limit the men to any allowance, (at least such has been the 
case in the ships in which I have been) unless they show any dis- 
position to waste them, in which case they are perhaps limited to 
‘two pounds of beef or pork, and the same quantity of biscuit, daily 
They have cocoa with sugar for breakfast; pease-soup on pork 
days; a pudding of flour, raisins and suet, about twice a week; a 
gill of rum daily, and half a pint of vinegar weekly, with a due al- 
lowance of water. ‘They have generally got tobacco, and some- 
times coffee, if they choose to purchase those articles on board.— 
This constitutes the sailor’s allowance of food on board a merchant 
ship; and it will be allowed, that it is liberal and good; and its ef- 
fects on the health and appearance of the sailor quickly show that 
it is so, for a time. 

I have kept my eye on the man under consideration every day 
since we sailed from Sheerness, and we have been seven weeks at 
sea. ‘I find him now of a full, I might say plethoric habit. His 
complexion is clear and ruddy. He is active and cheerful; able 
and willing to do all his work. If weighed (and I have often had 
them weighed) he will be found to be a hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. Should he meet with any accident, the sore will heal 
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readily; if attacked with disease, there will be little difficulty in 
effecting his cure. 

I still watch the progress of his health until we arrive at the thir- 
teenth week of the voyage. He still seems in good health, but his 
complexion has become pale; the little processes of the gums which 
extend up between the teeth, may be observed to be pale, semi- 
transparent, and of a glassy appearance, as if varnished. His 
tongue has a pale, sodden appearance, with a light bluish tinge.— 
His weight will be now found to have fallen off. 

In the seventeenth week he is totally altered, his spirits and ap- 
petite have failed; great loss of flesh has taken place, and he weighs 
less than when he came on board; his complexion is dark, tawny, 
or blue. His gums have receded from the teeth, but apparently 
by absorption rather than ulceration. His tongue is clean, but of 
a purple violet colour; and the fur of the tongue stands erect, with 
the tips of it touched with white, giving an appearance which the 
mind would readily compare to a piece of bright purple velvet, 
finely sprinkled with pearl-powder. This appearance of the tongue 
is peculiar and characteristic at this stage of his—disease I believe 
I must call it. His breathing is hurried, with a sense of sinking or 
oppression at the precordia; or he has a harrassing cough; his 
appetite is gone; and he has a thorough dislike to any exertion. If 
any accident occur to him now, for instance a cut, it will not heal 
as before, but gape wide open, discharging a sanious fluid, some- 
times clear, at others, brown or black, according to the state of the 
constitution. There is very little swelling of this sore, but the co- 
lour of the surrounding skin is something between that of lead and 
copper. Diffused abscesses will form under the cellular membrane, 
sloughing will commence, &c. Still no very evident symptom of 
scurvy is apparent, and many would say that he was in perfect 
health, and would persist in such an assertion. But I can assure 
them, from both experience and observation, that if this man is, at 
this stage, attacked with fever or dysentery, and to the last he is 
particularly predisposed, there will be very little hope for him under 
the ordinary treatment. 

I have now arrived at the twentieth week, and almost at the end 
of the voyage. He is still doing his duty, although in a very dif- 
ferent manner from that in which he did it about ten weeks before. 
The officers, as he expresses it, are ‘‘hard’’ on him, because he 
will not be more active; and he says that he is not able, though he 
cannot exactly tell why. Much discontent arises on both sides, 
and both parties are glad that the harbour is in sight, where they 
anticipate a release from their present troubles. But before going 
into harbour, we shall again examine the man. All his former 
symptoms are now increased, his gums are livid and ulcerated, ex- 
posing the crevices of the teeth; bleed frequently and freely on 
the slightest touch. His fauces are swelled, with aphthous ulcera- 
tion; his breath is fetid; digestion gone; he is weak, much reduced 
in flesh, and dejected. He has got pains all over, spots of various 
colours and sizes appear at the roots of the hair, being most appa- 
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rent if the weather be cold; his whole skin is of a leaden or livid 
colour; and if we were not near the harbour, where he will be able 
to obtain a different diet, particularly vegetables, of which he has 
been so long deprived; the disease would now proceed most rapidly ; 
and he would soon have scurvy in the most aggravated form. But 
we get into harbour; his diet changes to fresh beef and vegetables, 
in heu of salt beef and pork; and in less than ten days, he is as well, 
if not better, than when he came on board at Sheerness. 

In fact, this is no fanciful case; it is only what I have seen a 
hundred times, and what takes place generally among the crew of 
a ship on a long voyage; and any person may see it distinctly, on 
any long voyage, ¢f they will. Some cases are, no doubt, less pro- 
minent and marked, than this I have stated; but on the other hand, 
some are much more severe towards the end of every long voyage. 
About the eighteenth week of a voyage, the scorbutic diathesis will 
be strongly delineated in the countenance of every seaman on 
board. The rapid progress which the disease makes after spots on 
the skin, loss of appetite, or rigidity of any of the muscles, have ta- 
ken place, is a subject of the greatest importance to be aware of, 
for there is no time to be lost. Neither is any time to be lost, 
should any other disease supervene previous to this stage; for dur- 
ing the continuance of any other malady, the scorbutic symptoms 
are rapidly evolved and brought into action. 


WARMING APARTMENTS. 

We arc pleased to find that the means for producing and keeping 
up a sufficient and uniform temperature in our apartments during 
the winter season, is beginning to attract the attention not merely 
of scientific men, but’ of the public generally. 

In our climate, the art of heating rooms is one of immense im- 
portance, as well in reference to economy and comfort as to the 
preservation of health. The ordinary plan of open fire places, 
grates, or stoves, experience has shown to be; in many points of 
view, in the highest degree objectionable. The only mode, per- 
haps, in which a proper degree of warmth can be produced, and at 
the same time equally diffused over a large apartment, without in- 
terfering with due ventilation, is by the admission into the room of 
a constant current of heated ait, from a suitable furnace placed 
in the basement story or cellar of the building. The advantages of 
this plan we have on more than one occasion pointed out, and we 
have reason to believe that we have been m some degree instru- 
mental in causing it to be adopted in many private dwellings in this 
city. Our attention has been again ¢alled to the subject by a very 
excellent paper on the economy of fuel, in a late number of the 
Journal of Science and Arts, from the pen of W. R. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy in the Franklin In- 
stitute of this city. 

How many of the long catalogue of diseases incident to our citi- 
wens, the Professor observes, may be traced to the unequal and 
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ever variable temperatures to which the mode of heating houses 
now exposes them? Even admitting that a uniform temperature 
has been obtained in the room chiefly occupied by the family, yet 
we seldom find the same heat prevalent throughout the house. The 
entries, stair-cases, and other passages are in cold weather ex- 
posed to frequent currents of an icy chillness, even while the parlor 
suffers the torrid influences of a roasting fire. The current up the 
chimney created by the latter only serves indeed to increase the 
severity of the cold in the halls and passages by requiring a con- 
stant supply of fresh air from without. To pass from the parlor into 
the open air, seldom occasions much sensible inconvenience, be- 
cause the person is suitably prepared by supernumerary garments, 
hats, bonnets and hoods, coats, cloaks and belts, gloves, mitts and 
overshoes—to encounter the frosty rigor of the winter. But when 
we merely pass from the parlor to the “hall,” or through the stair- 
case to a chamber, we scarcely think of a similar precaution, and 
consequently encounter a fearful hazard, by exposing ourselves to 
the opposite extremes of summer and winter temperatures without 
the slightest change of apparel. Nor are these exposures always 
of short duration. They not unfrequently extend to a length of 
time, during which no prudent person would venture to remain in 
the open ai, at the same temperature, as the entry in which we 
stand, perhaps conversing-—or giving directions—or reciprocating 
compliments, or paying cold civilities. 

In the customary mode of heating our apartments, but little if 
any attention is paid to ensure an ample supply of wholesome air. 
The latter requisite, remarks the Professor, is too often sacrificed 
to the mere elevation of temperature. Not only is the composition 
of the air allowed to be deteriorated by frequent respiration, but its 
hygrometric state is sometimes such as to operate most injuriously 
on the system. Nature is, in general, careful to supply our lungs, 
with air capable of receiving from them some portion of moisture; 
if this portion be either too great or too small, the lungs, and even- 
tually the whole body, will suffer either from the excess or the de- 
ficiency. To regulate this quantity is one part of our own duty. 

The true purpose of heating apartments is not merely to allow 
the occupants to derive heat from a direct exposure to fire, much 
less from a contact with the source of heat. It is to supply in win- 
ter that equable temperature to our persons which nature has pro- 
vided in summer. ‘The means, too, of communicating it, ought to 
be similar, and that is, chiefly, through the warming influence of 
the air in which we move, and by the respiration of which the due 
temperature of the vital organs is maintained. Although these 
truths are almost too obvious to require to be seriously urged in 
argument, yet such is the force of habit, as to render most persons 
insensible to the justness of this distinction; and to induce a suppo- 
sition that actual exposure te fire is the only means of maintaining a 
comfortable condition of body, and a cheerful state of mind. But, 


do we ever sigh for the spectacle of a glowing fire in the days of 


July, or the evenings of August? Do we, at that season, contend 
Vou. 1v.—y¥ 
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that the parlor is void of social attraction, because it has no brilhant 

ate, or the breakfast room cheerless, because no “ blazing 
hearth”’ is seen to greet our entrance? And why do we not shiver 
at the sight of a drawing room without its fire in summer, as well as 
in winter? Obviously, because the idea of discomfort is then in no 
way connected with the absence of firelight. And the same would 
be true of our apartments in wirtter, were we equally accustomed 
to be free from pain, and equally sure of beholding cheerful coun- 
tenances around us, while removed from a sight of the process of 
combustion. So strong a prepossession has taken hold of many minds 
on this subject, that mere reasoning would probably not convince 
one in ten, that he would be able to endure a winter’s evening 
without a sight of the fire. But I have seldom seen an individual, 
who, when present in a room, otherwise heated, did not actually 
soon forget his artificial want, and become not merely reconciled to 
the deprivation of a glowing fire, but actually delighted with the 
summer-like influence which prevailed around him. 

But aside from the mere condition of temperature and from its 
variableness, when governed by the action of fire within the apart- 
ment to be heated, there is, in the very pleasure which we fancy to 
be found only in the sight of a fire, not unfrequently, an intermix- 
ture of pain and peril, sufficient, one would suppose, to counterba- 
lance all the good proposed by that peculiar arrangement of things. 
The eye is often pained and sometimes actually injured by the con- 
tinued glare to which it is exposed. Resort is then had to screens 
or other defences to shield us from the blasting ‘excess of light’’ 
on which it has been our pleasure to fix our gaze. 

Again, the radiation of heat, at first grateful, is by degrees in- 
creased until not only the face but the whole person is found in a 
glow far beyond what the system can safely endure. But the re- 
treat which at length becomes necessary is not always made until 
profuse perspiration has been induced, and then we remove to a 
distance at which the radiation is almost unfelt, and where its effect 
on the air of the room has been wholly neutralized, by the currents 
from doors, windows, and other apertures. Thus is the body kept 
in a manner oscillating between extremes of temperature, until a 
confirmed “‘ cold” or catarrh has taken possession of the system. 

That pulmonary complaints should ensue, is but the natural con- 
sequence of this artificial variableness of climate, to which we are 
frequently exposed, and such a consummation has, it is believed, 
often been brought about by the very prudent caution of keeping 
near a good fire for a,single evening. 

It were needless to enumerate the dangers to which the inmates 
of a house, and even the house itself, are exposed where young 
children have free access to an open fire. The many appalling 
accidents which are annually recorded as resulting from this cause, 
are sufficient to make us desire some more secure method of keep- 
ing up an agreeable warmth among the tender objects of parental 
solicitude. 

Professor Johnson, after stating very fully, all the objections to 
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which the present system of warming houses is liable, recommends 
a plan for effecting this important object, and at the same time 
keeping up a constant ventilation of each apartment by means of 
heated air; for a description and drawing of which, and also some 
interesting tables connected with the subject, we refer the reader 


to the twenty-third volume of the Scientific Journal already men- . 


tioned. 





WINE DRINKING AMONG THE ROMANS. 

It was not until upwards of six hundred years after the founda- 
tion of Rome, that vines were cultivated, and that wine came 
into general use; previously to that period wine was so scarce 
that in the sacrifices to the heathen deities the libations were 
made only with milk. Numa, the successor of Romulus, who en- 
acted this observance, directed, in consequence of the great scar- 
city of wine that prevailed, that no man should besprinkle, the 
funereal pile with it; and when, afterwards, the offering of wine to 
the gods in sacrifice was permitted, it was decreed, with a view to 
encourage the planting of vineyards, that all the wine so offered 
should be the produce of such vine plants as had been cut and 
pruned by the person offering it. 

According to Marcus Varro, quoted by Pliny, in the year 
675, after the foundation of that city, Publius Licinius Crassus, 
and Lucius Julius Cwsar, the then censors, published an edict, 
and proclaimed, that no man should sell any Greek or Armenian 
wine in the city of Rome, under eight asses the amphor or quadra- 
tum. 

Of Chios, a Greek wine of great celebrity, no person in those 
days was indulged with more than one draught at a meal; a proof of 
this is given by Varro in the instance of Lucius Lucullus, who, 
when a boy, never saw more than one cup of wine served up at 
his father’s table after dinner.—Unfortunately, this same Lucullus 
in after life appears to have forgotten the lesson of temperance taught 
him under the parental roof, for we find that when he returned out of 
Asia, in an entertainment which he gave to the citizens of Rome, 
he distributed among the populace more than one hundred thou- 
sand gallons of wine. 

It is said of Caius Lentulus the pretor, that he never used wine 
on account of its dearness, until it was prescribed to him by his 
physicians, in consequence of a trembling of the heart with which 
he became affected. 

We read, that Lucius Papirius, general of the Roman armies, 
when on the point of engaging the Samnites, made no other vow 
than that he would offer to Jupiter a smal] cup or goblet of wine in 
case he gained the victory: which shows how rare and costly an 
article wine was in those days. 

It was in these times of simplicity, when Roman patriotism 
and virtue was at its height, that women were forbidden to drink 
wine, to preserve them, as the ancient lawgivers of the republic 
declare, from the commission of excessive crimes. It was permit- 
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ted, therefore, to the near relations of a female to salute her when 
she came to their houses, in order to smell whether she had tasted 
wine—if this was discovered to be the case, the husband or parent 
had the right to punish her for her transgression. 

According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Romulus was the au- 
thor of the law which permitted a husband to kill his wife for drink- 
ing wine, as well as for the crime of adultery. It is related of 
Ignatius Mecennius, that he put to death his wife with a cudgel 
‘because he found her drinking wine out of a cask, and that he was 
acquitted by Romulus of this murder. Fabius Pictor, in his Annals, 
says, that a Roman lady was starved to death by her own relatives 
for having picked the lock of a chest in which were the keys of the 
wine cellar. We are assured by Pliny, that Cneius Domitius, a 
judge in Rome, in a like case pronounced sentence judicially against 
a woman who was defendant, in this form, ‘that it seemed she had 
drank more wine, without her husband’s knowledge, than was need- 
ful for the preservation of her health, and therefore, that she 
should lose the benefit of her dowry.” 

Men in those days were also forbidden to taste wine until the 
age of thirty years. Towards the declension of the commonwealth, 
however, and under the first Emperors, the use of wine became more 
common; and we find very soon its abuse enumerated as one of the 
vices of Rome. Then women were not only accustomed to drink 
of it, but often carried the excessive indulgence in it as far as the 
men, which, if we credit Pliny, far exceeded any thing of the kind 
in modern times. 

Before closing, we may say a few words, in relation to the use 
of wine among the Greeks, who have very generally been reproach- 
ed with their excessive love of this intoxicating drink.—Their par- 
ties of pleasure being stigmatized by some writers as little else 
than mere drinking matches. The charge, however, must be re- 
ceived with considerable allowance. The Greeks were undoubtedly 
acquainted with the cultivation of the vine from a very early period; 
the soil of their country being exceedingly propitious to its growth, 
while luxury had made great progress among them at a time when 
the manners of the Romans still retained their pristine simplicity. 

ence we find in the older Greek writers, more frequent mention 
of the convivial excesses of their countrymen, and more particular 
allusions to the wines which they drank, than are to be found in 
the contemporary authors of Rome. Yet, although they may have 
often violated the laws of temperance, they were in general studi- 
ous to preserve a certain degree of decorum in their feasts, and 
very seldom gave themselves up to such gross debauchery as dis- 
graced the Roman name under the emperors, When they drank 
freely, their wine was always much diluted; to use it otherwise was 
held to be a proof of barbarism. In one respect, there was a re- 


markable contrast between the customs of the two nations: the 
Romans allowing the women to mix in their festive meetings, but 
forbidding them the use of wine; while the Greeks permitted them 
to drink wine, but excluded them from all entertainments at which 
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any but near relatives were present. At the banquets of the hero- 
ical ages, however, the iemales occasionally appeared, performing 
the functions of cup-bearers, and other menial offices. 


OLD AGE OF A REFORMED SENSUALIST. 

The following communication has been upon our table for some 
months past. By whom it was written we are not informed, nor 
yet, whether it is a. description of the author’s own experience, or 
merely a fictitious representation of some of the more usual pains 
and penalties consequent upon youthful dissipation and folly. All we 
know is, that it very faithfully exhibits the experience of thousands, 
who, in the language of an old writer, ‘‘in the spring time of life 
tasted freely of all which they were pleased to denominate the plea- 
sures and delights of life, and who afterwards have the recollection 
of their youthful exploits forcibly recalled to their memories, if not 
by feelings of remorse, at least by aches, and pains, and disabilities 
which deprive them of happiness, and often render the remnant of 
life a wearisome burden.” 

We insert the letter in hopes that it may serve as a useful warn- 
ing to such of our readers as have not yet been fully convinced that 
the greatest amount of pleasure and the most lasting enjoyment are 
to be derived trom a regular and temperate mode of life ;—by the use 
of the good things of this world without their abuse. 

Man, Messieurs Editors, has been thought by some to be a re- 
flecting and rational being: and yet actually from a survey of his 
general conduct, one would scarcely imagine he ever reflected or 
reasoned at all, but on the contrary that he was led merely by im- 
pulse, and lived only for the present moment. Experience has 
shown that the happness of after life, especially of old age, depends 
in a great measure upon the regularity of youth, and yet, what 
little forecast is there discernable, in most young men, to make a 
reasonable and happy provision for their future days? Impulse and 
passion, or mere caprice, in general, are their bosom counsellors.— 
Few have judgment enough to discern what course of conduct is 
correct and commendable, and still fewer have prudence and reso- 
lution, when convinced of their folly, to correct it. They are too 
often altogether impatient of instruction and reproof, blind to the 


lessons of experience and deaf to the commands of reason and of 
virtue. Hence they become the obedient slaves to the impulses of 


their inordinate passions, and false pleasure forms their principal 
delight. 

a@ I have been carried into these reflections by a very dearly purchas- 
ed experience of their truth. [had the good, or perhaps the ill fortune 
to be born with an excellent constitution and an income sufficient to 
have supported me in the progress of any study to which I might have 
devoted myself, and with faculties so quick and lively, that I im- 
pute in some degree my neglect of application to nothing more 
than the uncommon vivacity of my mind. [I read men more than 
books, and studied the surface of things instead of penetrating 
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within them. It was my misfortune to make at a very early period 
an improper choice of companions. The serious, thoughtful and 
sedate—they who led sober and industrious lives, were to me dull 
and insipid—from them I fled, while the gay, the careless, and they 
who sought only after present enjoyment, were the companions I 
most admired, and whose society I frequented. Notwithstanding 
the extent of my income, my ill chosen friends, by their encourage- 
ment and aid, soon enabled me to consume it, as well as the principal 
from which it was derived. Schemes of pleasure and dissipation 
occupied all my thoughts and absorbed all my time, and if ever 
any unwelcome reflection upon the folly and extravagance of my 
conduct, came to recall me trom my errors, wine was the remedy 
to which I had recourse to drive from my mind the intruding fiend. 
Strong drink became, at length, the only object:of my desires. I 
rose up early to steep my senses in intoxication; and the day and 
night too often found me in this manner deprived of reason. 

The inconveniences and shame to which this course of life sub- 
jected me on all occasions, when I accidentally found myself sober, 
gave a happy turn to my thoughts, and the decay of my fortune 
awakened my reason, and was instrumental in producing my re-~ 
form. I now thought it time to recover what I had lost. I gave 
up at once my riotous companions—renounced for ever the cup of 
intoxication—completely reformed my habits and applied myself 
with all diligence to the study of the law. In a few years, I was 
admitted to the bar, and became eminent enough to replace my 
wasted fortune with a plentiful interest. I am now retired from 
practice, and can review what I have dene for others, without any 
reason to repent that I have enriched myself. My only penance, 
and [ fear that nothing but death will end it, is the sufferings I en- 
dure for follies committed when I had no thought. My body, in 
almost every member, daily reproaches me; and every change of 
season, and each alteration of the air adds severity to my pains.— 
In this particular I am esteemed as a well regulated barometer ; 
and more deference could not be paid to my prognostications of the 
weather, than if I had it entirely under my control. I am con- 
stantly ailing without being able to direct the attention of my medi- 
cal adviser to any definite disease—or rather among the multiplicity 
of my complaints [ find it impossible to point out the particular one 
from which my present sufferings arise. The least exertion puts me 
out of breath and exhausts my strength—my appetite is ravenous, 
or I have no taste for my food—I am oppressed with heat when 
the weather is the least warm, and suffer agonies almost insupport- 
able when the north wind blows—when I study for any length of 
time, my sight fails me entirely, and my head feels as though it 
would burst—and when I endeavour to seek relaxation in some 
innocent recreation out of doors, I am quickly driven back into my 
chamber, as well by a violent and sickening palpitation of the heart 
as by fatigue. Such, Gentlemen, are some of the) sufferings of a 
Reformed Sensualist.—They are not now revealed to dissuade any 
one from reforming his life, for with all my sufferings I feel happier 
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now than in my youth, when my apparent course of pleasure. was 
the envy. of my companions; but rather to dissuade all from ever 
falling into such a disorderly conduct.as.may call for reform. True 
pleasure and temperance—a life of order and of happiness, are far 
more closely connected than many would appear to imagine. 


Contribution to a Natural and Economical History of the Coco-Nut 
Tree—By Henry Marsnari, Esq.—The coco-nut tree (Cocos 
nucifera) belongs to the natural family of Palms, and is arranged 
under the class Monecia, order Herandria, of Linneus. In re- 
gard to the variety and utility of its products, it is the most inter- 
esting of the family. It is found in the intertropical Asia, Australia, 
America, and Africa. Like all other equinoctial plants, the coco- 
nut tree becomes less luxuriant as it approaches the tropics. In 
the neighbourhood of Lucknow, which lies in N. lat. 26° 24’, 
though the tree grows, it does not produce fruit. Requiring for its 
perfection a mean temperature of 72° Fahr. the proper climate is 
from the equator to the 25th parallel of latitude, and in the equinoc- 
tial zone to an altitude of about 2900 feet;—thus occupying a zone 
of 25° of latitude on both sides of the equator, which includes 
nearly four-fifths of Africa, one-eighth of Asia, one-third of Ameri- 
ca, and excludes Europe. 

The structure of the family of palms is peculiar. Their general 
form is a cylindrical column crowned with.a circular tuft of large 
leaves. Unlike the Dicotyledonous plants, which have under the 
bark concentric layers of annual growth and a canal of pith in the 
centre, the stem of the palm is formed of a mass of longitudinal 
fibres, placed without apparent order, and enveloped in medullary 
substance. The fibres and cells are largest in the centre, and more 
delicate and close as they approach the circumference. In habit 
and structure the palms resemble the ferns, in their blossom the 
grasses, and the asparagi in their mode of fructification. 

The coco-nut tree grows to the height of from 60 to 110 feet, and 
is generally from one to two feet in thickness. From the structure 
of the tree there are no branches, but the stem is marked with 
parallel rings from the cicatrices of the fallen 'eaves, about two of 
which separate annually. The stem is crowned with a tuft of from 
twelve to fifteen leaves, twelve or fourteen feet long, composed of 
a double row of opposite sword-shaped leaflets, in length from three 
to four feet. The flower is axillary, proceeding from a large single- 
leaved pointed spathe, which always opens on the under surface.— 
Each spike has towards its base one or two female flowers, the 
others being male. The male flowers have six stamens and the 
female three stigmas. The calyx has three divisions, and the corolla 
is formed of three petals. The drupe and nut are too well known 
to require description. 

When coco-nuts are intended for seed they are placed close to 
one another with the holes uppermost, and covered with a small 
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quantity of earth. Ina short time the aqueous fluid is absorbed, 
and the cavity becomes filled with a spongy white substance. 
Through the largest hole the plumula appears, and sometimes along 
with it the radicles, which run downwards on the outside of the 
shell. The seedlings are allowed to remain’ in this state for about 
a year before they are transplanted. Holes of about two feet deep 
and from twenty-five to thirty feet asunder, are dug in the field 
intended for a coco-nut garden, and the young shoots put into them. 
Fruit is produced in five or six years, but the produce is rarely 
abundant before the eighth or ninth year. The coco continues to 
yield fruit for sixty or seventy years. In good soils, and in moist 
seasons, the tree blossoms every four or five weeks; hence there 
are generally fresh flowers and ripe nuts on the tree at the same 
time. There are from five to fifteen nuts in a bunch, and in good 
soils a tree may produce from eighty to a hundred nuts annually. 

The economical uses of the coco-nut tree are important and va- 
rious, and no single vegetable production in the countries which 
produce it equal the coco in value to the inhabitants. The slender 
roots are formed into baskets; the woody shell of the stem is used 
in the construction of huis; the reticulated substance formed at the 
base of the leaves is employed as a filter; and the leaves themselves 
form a very substantial covering or thatch for houses. Even whole 
houses, walls and roofs;except the mere frame-work, are frequently 
tormed of coco leaves; and during the insurrection in the Kandyan 
country in 1818, almost all the sick soldiers were accommodated 
in ‘hospitals of this construction, which are capable of protecting 
from the weather for upwards of a year. 

In a domestic state, elephants are fed chiefly upon coco-nut 
leaves, and this anima! evinces much sagacity in separating the 
elastic woody fibre from the thinner margin of the leaf. The leaflets 
are sometimes used to write upon, and the instrument employed for 
this purpose is an iron stylus, similar perhaps to the stylus of the 
Romans and other ancfent nations. 

The flower and fruit of the coco, however, afford the most impor- 
tant products. By a particular manipulation the flower yields a 
rich saccharine juice, which is convertible into arrack or sugar.— 
A man, in colloquial language called a ‘‘ Toddy-drawer,”’ cuts off 
the point of the spadix, and ties the stump firmly with a ligature. 
It is then daily beaten with a stick, to determine the sap to the 
wounded part. In a few days the juice begins to flow from the cut 
surtace of the flower, and is carefully collected in an earthen vessel 
suspended from the spathe. A thin portion of the flower and spathe 
is sliced off daily, and the end of the stump bound up. <A good 
healthy blossom will give from two to four English pints of sweet 
juice daily, and some will continué to yield juice for four or five 
‘weeks. When it is intended to draw jaice from a “tope”’ or clus- 
ter of trees, the toddy-drawer connects the heads of a great number 
of trees by means of the stems of creeping plants, or with coir rope. 
He ascends a central tree by means of bands of a creeper placed 
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at intervals, collects the fluid in a gourd, and conveys it to the 
ground with a line. 

Toddy is the name given by the English to the sweet juices ex- 
tracted from the different species of _ When fresh drawn it is 
sweet, and has a peculiar flavour. In a half-fermented state it is 


much relished by some Europeans. When it has become by fer-_ 


mentation highly intoxicating, the European soldiers and the dissi- 
pated portion of the natives drink it freely. Arrack may be 
distilled from the juice the same day it is drawn. The process of 
distillation is carried on in the maritime provinces of Ceylon in 
copper stills, but in the Kandyan provinces earthen vessels are 
chiefly employed. The toddy yields about one-eighth part of proof 
spirit. Arrack is issued to the soldiers im India as part of the es- 
tablished ration; and the Royal Navy are furnished with the same 
spirit in place of rum. Batavian arrack is made from a mixture of 
molasses 62 parts, toddy 3 parts, and rice 35 parts, and 100 parts 
yield 23} of distilled proof arrack. 

A kind of sugar named jagery (perhaps the sugar of the ancients) 
is made from the juice of the coco; it is also used as yeast by the 
bakers in Ceylon; and by allowing it to pass into the acetous fer- 
mentation an excellent vinegar is obtained. 

The kernel of the coco-nut is eaten by the natives in various 
forms; and it has been said that the person who possesses a garden 
with twelve coco-trees and two jack trees has no call to make any 
exertion. The oleaginous fluid used in making curry is from the 
coco-nut, and large quantities of oil are prepared by expression for 
exportation. In Ceylon this oil is universally used as a lamp oil, 
and in England it is now manufactured into candles which closely 
resemble those made of wax. Gas from coco-nut oil has been found 
— to artificial light from any other substance. 

esides these products, the outer husk or. fibrous pericarp of the 
nut is employed in the manufacture of coir yarns and cordage. The 
rind is prepared by soaking in water for several months and then 
beating it upon a stone with a heavy piece of wood. Coir cordage, 
when properly prepared, is pliable and smooth, strong and elastic, 
and is much used on all the coasts of India. It is almost the best 
material yet known for cables, on account of its elasticity and 
strength. Coir is also used to stuff mattrasses, saddles, &c. Sago 
is prepared from the cellular substance in the interstices of the 
stem of this and other species of palm. 





PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER. 

Prognostics, or those cireumstances which point out beforehand 
certain changes, that are about to take place in the weather, 
may be divided into those which are derived from the observ- 
ance of the sky, and of meteorological instruments; and those which 
are deducible from the habits and motions of particular animals and 
plants. 
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The popular prognostics of storms, rain and other changes of 
the weather, which, with very little variation, are common in most 
countries, seem to have been known and observed with accuracy of 
old. Indeed their being common to almost every age and country, 
affords the strongest confirmation of their truth. Although we find 
familiar mention of the signs of the weather in the works of Homer 
and Hesiod, and among almost all the oriental writings, yet Theo- 
phrastus the Grecian naturalist, seems to have been the first who 
cultivated this branch of meteorological science, and collected to- 
gether the proverbial rules for judging the weather; which were 
shortly afterwards put into verse by Aratus the poet, above two 
thousand years ago; and are imitated by Virgil, Lucan, Pliny, Se- 
neca, and others. With very trifling variations, the same rules are 
to be found scattered among numerous works of natural history and 
of science. And they are popular among the lower classes of modern 
Europe; especially mariners, fishermen, shepherds and the like, 
whose lives are spent chiefly in the open air, and whose interests 
render them close observers of many of the phenomena of Nature. 

It was long ago observed by the ancients, that, from the peculiar 
motions and habits of many animals, the consequence probably, of 
their sensations of pain and pleasure, a very accurate judgment 
might be formed of the approaching changes of the weather; neither 
has this escaped entirely the notice of more modern meteorologists. 
It is difficult, perhaps, to conceive of the manner in which animals 
become sensible of the approach of particular kinds of weather. 
We cannot suppose that they are forewarned of it by the appear- 
ances of the sky, at least in many cases; for some animals express 
signs of uneasiness previously to an alteration of the weather, long 
before there are any visible signs of change, and often when they 
have no opportunity of observing what is going on abroad. Dogs, 
for instance, closely confined in a room, frequently become very 
drowsy and stupid before rain, and are almost incapable of being 
aroused. The same, in a less degree, is observable of cats. And 
a leech or frog, confined in a glass jar filled with water, has been 
found, by its rapid motions, or its quiescence, to indicate wet or fair 
weather. From an examination of the structure of the brain in the 
lower classes of animals, they do not appear organized to have any 
distinct notions of causation; but they can observe, nevertheless, 
that two particular things are conjoined, or that they follow one 
another; and thus perceiving one they anticipate and prepare against 
the occurrence of the other. Mr. Forster, from whose interesting 
work on the atmosphere we have borrowed most of the following 
remarks, seems to think that the prognostication of the weather by 
the inferior animals, results from some impression upon their sensa- 
tions at the moment, rather than from any accurate observation of 
preceding phenomena. Peculiarities in the electric state of the 
atmosphere may, he conceives, be supposed to affect the consti- 
. tutions of animals in the same manner as they appear to do ours, 
and may thereby excite in them either pleasureable or uneasy 
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sensations. It is not our intention on the present occasion to give 
a list of all the popular prognostics of the weather, derived from 
the actions and habits of animals: we shall merely notice some of 
the more noted of them. Thus, 

Rain may be expected when the swallow flies low, and skims 


backward and forward over the surface of the earth and waters, - 


frequently dipping the tips of her wings into the latter. When, 
also, bees do not range abroad as usual, but keep in or near their 
hives, we may expect wet. Before rain, swine, as well as poultry, 
appear very uneasy and rub themselves in the dust. Before and 
during rain, ducks, geese and other water fowl wash and dive in 
the water more than usual. If we happen to be abroad, when, af- 
ter long continued dry weather, the sky is lowering, and rain ap- 
proaching, we may frequently observe the cattle stretching out 
their necks, and snuffing in the air with distended nostrils; and 
often before storms, they assemble in a corner of the field, with their 
heads to the leeward. Sparrows chirp particularly loud during rain, 
and often begin before it falls, affording in this manner, for some 
time previously, an indication of its approach. Mariners at sea ex- 
pect a storm when the stormy petrels, Procellarie pelagic, shelter 
themselves in numbers under the wake of the vessel. When the 
sea gulls come in numbers to the shore, and make a noise about the 
coast; or when at sea, they alight on ships, the sailors consider it 
a sure foreboding of a storm. ‘These circumstances were known of 
old. Before storms, too, the porpus, dolphin, and grampus come 
to the shore in large bodies. 

In the economy of nature, we find that plants like animals, adapt 
their motions to their wants: some expand their flowers to the Sun, 
and close them at eventide; others expand their flowers in the even- 
ing, open before rain, or perform various other functions, the result 
of their particular natures, and to which the various states of the 
atmosphere are specific stimuli. From an accurate and constant 
observance of these, many prognostics of the ensuing weather have 
been deduced; some of these Mr. Forster inserts, rather, however, 
on account of their popularity, than because he had noticed most 
of them himself. 

The chickweed has been said to be an excellent weather-guide. 
When the flowers expand freely, no rain will fall for many hours; 
if they so continue open, no rain need be feared for along time. In 
showery days the flowers appear half concealed, and this state may 
be regarded as indicative of showery weather; when they are entirely 
shut we may expect a rainy day. If the flowers of the Siberian 
sow thistle remain open all night, we may expect rain next day.— 
Before showers the trefoil contracts its leaves, as does the convol- 
vulus, and many other plants. To these, the closing of the flowers 
of the pimpernel, and numerous other floral prognostics might be 
added. 
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We have had for some time lying before us the two first num- 
bers of The Floral Magazine and Botanical Repository, published 
by the Messrs. Landreth of this city. This work, whether consid- 
ered in reference to the interesting nature of the subjects of which 
it treats, the accuracy and elegance of the illustration by which 
the text is accompanied, or to its mechanical execution, well 
deserves the patronage of the man of taste, as well as of the public 
generally. The culture of flowers and of fruits is one of those in- 
nocent pursuits, which, while it is, to a certain extent, within the 
reach of every individual, whatever may be his age or situation in 
life, presents attractions to which few are found totally insensible. 
To cultivate this almost universal love for flowers, and to point out 
the manner in which its gratification can be best secured, are two 
of the chief objects which the Messrs Landreth had in view in 
undertaking the present publication. 

We are all, remarks an attractive writer of the last century, 
generally speaking, born as it were gardeners—our very first incli- 
nations prompt us to the culture of fruits and flowers. We are 
divided with regard to nearly all our other tastes; our love of gar- 
dening is the only disposition which re-unites us. 

Whatever difference the necessities of life, or the customs of so- 
ciety, may create in our employments, we seem almost invariably 
to remember the original state of man, being one of perfect innocence, 
in which he could enjoy no paradise superior to a garden. Every 
other pursuit seems to degrade or quickly to disgust us, but when- 
ever we can disengage ourselves from our common occupations, 
and can breathe in freedom for a few moments, we are sensible of 
a secret propensity which allures us to a garden. The merchant, 
the student, as well as the artizan, thinks himself happy when he 
has an opportunity of retiring from his counting house, his books or 
his work shop, to the care of his flowers and the other occupations 
demanded in a garden. It is an employment that naturally fills the 
mind with calmness and tranquillity, and lays all its turbulent pas- 
sions at rest; it is eminently friendly to health, opens to our view 
much of the goodness and wisdom of Providence, and suggests innu- 
merable subjects for pleasing and useful meditation. But gardening 
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presents not merely a source of innocent and even atiractive recrea- 
taion; it is, also, of very great advantage to man; it not only occu- 
pies advantageously his leisure hours, but it contributes in no small 
degree to his comforts. The most salutary productions with which 


nature has arrayed the hills, the plains and the valleys, may be . 


assembled and brought to the greatest perfection within the garden. 
It becomes in this point of view the great magazine of man’s sus- 
tenance, remedies and amusements. There he daily'gathers the 
produce of the various seasons and of different climes, and is there 
able to distinguish the first rudiments and improying growth of 
those gifts, which are at once the incentives prompting him to the 
careful attendance, and the reward, of his labours. In this manner 
he enjoys at the same time, the present plenty and the promise of a 
future and increased fertility. Few delights can be superior to 
those which arise from cultivating with our own hands “a little spot 
of earth,”’ where every object that meets the eye tenders to us some 
agreeable object, and seems kindly sedulous to supply our wants, 
and to regale.our senses with an unceasing variety of agreeable im- 
pressions. 

It is from these causes that the art of gardening has had in all 
ages, and in almost every part of the world, its admirers. The 
greatest princes, the wisest philosophers, the most active politicians 
and the bravest warriors, as well as those of more humble station, 
have all evinced their love for its pursuit. Many of the famous 
gardens of the ancients have been elegantly described by the 
greatest of poets and historians. Every scholar must have read 
with delight Homer’s picture of the garden of Alcinous, and Vir- 
gil’s account of that of the old Corician. 


‘*In our ‘native land,’’’ remarks the Editor of the Floral Maga- 
zine, ‘‘the study of botany and culture of plants, was (were) but 
slightly attended to previous to the revolution; and with the excep- 
tion of one or two collections of indigenous vegetables, one of which, 
that of Bartram, exists at the present day with increased splendour, 
an advantage to the country and a monument to the founder; 
nothing worthy the name of a Botanic Garden existed in America. 
Nor was it until years after the nation had achieved its indepen- 
dence, that public attention was directed to the subject. 

‘Happily, however, a relish for botanical pursuits has grown 
with our growth, and strengthened with our strength. Now our 
country possesses many private collections of vegetable treasures, 
with nurseries for their increase and dissemination, which would 
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not be discreditable to the old world; and we hail the day as not 
far distant, when public liberality shall found a National Botanic 
Institute at the capital of the United States.”’ 








It does not often happen, that physicians are encouraged to addi- 
tional devotion of their time and health, in seasons of pestilential 
visitation, by the voice of popular applause, or rewarded for labo- 
rious and disinterested and successful efforts by thanks and medals 
from corporations or legislatures. Happily for the reputation of the 
profession, and still more fortunately for the community, medical 
men find other stronger and more animating and enduring incen- 
tives to a liberal exercise of their high calling. A solemn sense of 
duty, the pleasure of relieving suffering, the exercise of intellect, 
in the various combinations of reasoning and judgment, are the 
chief sources of consolation and encouragement to a physician when 
he toils night and day and exposes his life and undergoes often oblo- 
quy, to administer relief to the poor and the abandoned. The wealth 
and the honours to which a physician might legitimately lay claim 
are seized by other classes. The quack gets the money, and some 
brawler at a public meeting receives the vote of thanks or the medal, 
for having put his nose once a month into a hospital in which a 
physician spends hours daily. But if the instances are rare of pub- 
lic honours being awarded to physicians, we must experience the 
more pleasure in recording them when they do occur. Hence we 
seize with avidity the opportunity afforded on our part, of giving all 
possible publicity to a notice of the gratifying spectacle exhibited 
in this city on Thursday last, the 7th March. We derive the de- 
tails from the United States Gazette. 

“© Cholera Physicians in Chief.—lIt is not unknown to most of our 
readers, that the former Councils of this city voted to each of the 
Physicians in Chief of the Cholera Hospitals in this city, a splen- 
did silver pitcher, as a testimony of the city’s gratitude for their 
efficient services during the prevalence of the Cholera last summer. 
The vote of gratitude includes also the Sisters of Charity, but the 
rules of their order did not allow them to accept any thing as an 
acknowledgement for their services. By a vote of the present 
Councils, the Mayor of the city and the presidents of the Councils, 
were directed to convey to the Physicians in Chief, the tokens of 
the city’s gratitude in such terms as they should deem proper.— 
Agreeably to previous arrangements, the physicians were invited 
to meet the city authorities, yesterday at 12 o’clock, M., in the 
Common Council chamber; when at the hour prescribed a large 
concourse of citizens assembled. 
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In the centre of the council chamber a table was placed, on 
which stood the THIRTEEN large Silver Pitchers, engraved upon 
each of which was the expression of the city’s appreciation of ser- 
vices rendered, and the name of the physician to whom it was 
voted. 

The President of the present Common Council, Henry Trot, 


Esq. and the President of the late Common Council, James Pace,’ 


Esq. took the seats of the presiding officers, and at their right was 
the Recorder of the city, JoserpH McItvainz, Esq. Between the 
table and the President’s desk, the Mayor of the city was seated, 
and in front of him were the gentlemen of the faculty. A consi- 
derable number of the members of the present and some of the late 
Councils were present. The pitchers were then presented to the 
Medical gentlemen, with the following address from the Mayor. 


MAYOR’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen—The duty of presenting to you on behalf of the City 
Authorities these testimonials of their respect and gratitude is truly 
a delightful one. How that respect has been challenged and that 
gratitude nobly won, it is unnecessary for me at this time to repeat. 
The history of your prompt, disinterested and fearless exertions at 
a season of great public calamity, and of unprecedented alarm, is 
fresh in the recollection of this community and will not be forgot- 
ton, while manly courage, pure benevolence, and high professional 
attainments, continue to be the subjects of general admiration and 
esteem. That you may long live to adorn society and to advance 
your profession, to sustain the high character of our city for medical 
science, to carry health and comfort into the abodes of sickness 
and suffering, and to enjoy the merited confidence and sincere af- 
fections of your fellow citizens, is a prayer, dictated alike by the 
feelings of my own heart and by the uNANrMous sense of a grateful 
community. 

To which Professor Chapman, on behalf of his medical brethren, 
made the fellowing reply: 


PROFESSOR CHAPMAN’S REPLY. 


It has devolved on me, sir, to convey through you and the City 
Authorities, the expression of the deep sense entertained by my 
colleagues and myself, of the distinguished recognition by that body, 
of our services during the prevalence of malignant cholera in this 
community. We cannot, however, claim for ourselves, any exclu- 
sive merit. The profession to which we belong, under such cir- 
cumstances of appalling disease, has never failed to come forward 
with its best exertions, to stay and mitigate the calamity; and on 
the last oecasion, there was not a single member of it, within our 
knowledge, who proved recreant in duty. 

Much of the success in the management of the epidemic, which 
has been too partially ascribed to us, must be ascribed to the wise 
and provident regulations of the Councils, and to the harmonious 
and efficient co-operation with us of their executive committee, in- 
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cluding the Recorder, and your immediate predecessor in office, to 
all of whom, we beg to tender our respectful acknowledgments. 

It were, too, an injustice to withhold a large share of credit from 
those junior physitians attached to the hospitals committed to our 
charge, who by day and by night, at some heavy sacrifices, devoted 
themselves to the sick, with a zeal that never relaxed—alike sig- 
nalizing their skill] and humanity. 

Nor are we unmindful, sir, of your own disinterested and heroic 
conduct, in one of the most trying scenes of hazardous benevolence. 

We are sensible of, and duly appreciate the gracious manner in 
which you have addressed us, and cordially reciprocate all your 
kind wishes. 

The whole ceremony was simple but impressive; the vote of the 
Councils, which authorised the expression of thanks, was creditable 
to these bodies, and expressive as we believe, of the sense of the 
community.”’ 


We have only to add to the preceding account the names of the 
gentlemen who have been thus honoured.—They are Drs. Cxar- 
MAN, Orro, ParrisH, Horner, Jackson, Lukens, Harris, Meics, 
Haran, J. K. Mitcuertt, Emerson, Honce and Taytor. 

These were the physicians in chief of the Cholera Hospitals of 
the city proper. The county Hospitals and their physicians were 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Health and Cholera Medical 
Board. 





We solicit the attention of our readers to the subjoined notice 
which we have extracted from one of our London Medical Journals. 
The more complete the history of Cholera becomes, the more evi- 
dent is the correctness of the opinion which we have all along 
fearlessly advocated in the Journal of Health, viz: that the disease 
is not contagious. Amidst doubts and fears, and attempts to steer 
a middle course, by supposing cholera to be sometimes epidemical 
and sometimes contagious, we have never shrunk from a free and 
plain expression of our conviction, derived from a careful perusal 
of the East Indian accounts, that cholera had no more claims to be 
considered contagious than our own cholera morbus or cholera in- 
fantum, cr bilious cholic, or bilious fever. We have on this ground 
pointedly reprobated, as exciting unnecessary alarm, and of mis- 
chievous tendency, by provoking the very ills they profess to guard 
us against, all quarantine restrictions and impositions. The use of 
ardent spirits and its consequences, poverty, misery and physical 
and moral degradation, are the real causes and concomitants of 
cholera, which Boards of Health and Sanitary Committees ought 
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to endeavour to abolish, as they would the worst and most pestilen- 
tial nuisances. 

Believing, however, as we so fully do, that the cholera is not a 
contagious disease, it does not follow, on this account, that hospitals 





expressly for the reception of cholera patients are uncalled for and _ 


unnecessary. The number of the sick, the suddenness and alarm- 
ing nature of the attack, the urgent call for prompt assis‘ance by 
medicine and nursing, seem to require an arrangement and co- 
operation which common hospitals could not so well admit of in 
justice to their customary occupants. These latter also, cou!d not 
but be greatly disturbed and alarmed by the appearance and pecu- 
liar symptoms of cholera patients, who fortunately have not any 
great sensibility in this respect in regard to seeing each other. We 
give the notice to which we have already referred: 

‘‘ We understand that the Central Board of Health is to be im- 
mediately dissolyved—a fact which gives us much pleasure, not from 
any hostility to its members, or jealousy of their emoluments or 
good quarters in Whitehall; but on account of the cause of their 
medico-political dissolution—the cassation of cholera in the Metro- 
polis, as well as in most other parts of the Kingdom. 

“The last measure that emanated from the Central Board, was 
the wisest and the best that was ever engendered there—a recom- 
mendation to the Hospitals of the Met tropolis, and, consequently, 
to all other public Institutions of this kind, to receive eholera pa- 
tients, in future, as they would patients labouring under any other 
Hecuse! This speaks for itself; and happy w ould it have been for 
society, in this country, had ‘‘cHoLERA HOsPITALS”’ never been 
projected, and had the sick been received into the public institu- 
tions already in existence. When they were filled, it would have 
been time enough to construct others as appendages, but not as 
pest-houses, which frightened and prejudiced the poor against such 
asyla. One thing is clear—that if it be right, in future, to receive 
cholera patients in public hospitals, it would have been right in 
times past.”’ 


We have been favoured through the kindness of William H. 
Keating, Esq. with a copy of the Report of the Committee appointed 
to investigate the local causes of Cholera in the Arch street Prison, in 
the city of Philadelphia. The committee were also authorized to 
inguire into the sufficiency of the legal provisions for the maintenance of 
untried prisoners and debtors, and report alterations and amendments 
with respect to the regulations affecting their condition. This is a 
valuable document both as regards the narrative of the cholera in 
the Arch street Prison, and the exemption in a great measure of the 
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Walnut street Prison, and the entire escape of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary—and also for the exposition of prison discipline, the causes 
of crime and the means of reform. We cannot but commend the 
industry and good sense evinced by the chairman of the commitice, 
Dr. Gibbon, who is we understand, the author of the report. 

«The first case of cholera,” says the reporter, ‘that occurred 
in the Arch street prison, was noticed on the 13th of July, which, 
although prescribed for at the time as cholera morbus of an ordi- 
nary character, would, in the opinion of the physician who attended 
the prisoners in that jail, have afterwards been considered an un- 
doubted case of epidemic cholera. ‘This disease is said to have 
first appeared in Philadelphia on the 5th of July, but did not fairly 
make its attack until the 27th or 28th of that month, although seve- 
ral cases were scattered about the city and its precincts. It raged 
most fiercely there, from about the 4th to the 22d of August. On 
the thirtieth of July, the day the epidemic cholera broke out deci- 
dedly in the Arch street jail, there were confined in the criminal 
apartments of that prison, 170 men and 110 women, besides 30 in 
the debtors apartment, making a total of 310 persons of different 
ages. The committee are informed, that the general average of 
committals to the criminal side of this prison, is from 12 to lida 
day. There were twelve new prisoners who entered, upon the 
29th July, and 24 were sent in on the 30th. In the month of June 
preceding, there had been 541 committals to this prison; during the 
month of July, 98; in August, there were 208; and in Septem- 
ber, 437. 

‘“The disease first appeared in the women’s apartments, in the 
= of a female vagrant who had only been a day or two in the 

ouse. Those prisoners who had recently entered the jail, suffer- 
ed the most, and were generally affected the first by the cholera; 
in some cases within twenty-four hours afler tieir confinement. 
They were, however, principally old vagrants, who were constantly 
in and out of the jail. Some, also, who had been two years confined 
there, died of the disease.—The prisoners were principally untried 
or vagrants. The other convicts did not exceed eight or ten, who 
were chiefly imprisoned for minor offences; one was a prisoner of 
the United States, for passing counterfeit money. On the 2d of 
August there were 13 new cases of cholera in the jail, and 4 or 5 
old cases; there had been two deaths, and the number of the dis- 
eased appeared rapidly increasing. The rooms used as hospitals ' 
became crowded, and the sick were brought into the great hall.— 
There was an interval of several days before the epidemic occurred 
on the men’s side: when it did, it seemed, according to the descrip- 
tion of a keeper, ‘like a shock of electricity.’ 

“The cries, shrieks and groans of the sick and dying; the frantic 
desperation and agony of those who were eager to escape, and the 
difficulty at the moment, of deciding upon all the points of most in- 
terest to the welfare of the prisoners and that of the public; are 
described us in the highest degree distressing and embarrassing to 
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those who had them in charge. On the night of the 4th August, 
the diseased were so numerous upon the floors of the extensive 
halls, that the keepers had difliculty to avoid treading upon them, 
as they performed their duties. About eighty persons were lying 
dead, dying or suffering, with this epidemic, in the building. The 


=) 


- dead were necessarily kept all night in the jail, because the keepers - 


z 


feared to open the doors, lest the prisoners, for whose security 
they were responsible, should attempt to escape.* 

“On the night of the 4th of August, two cart loads of coffins 
were sent to tiie jail, by the coroner, whose certificate declares 
that ‘between the 2d and the 10th of August, he caused to be 
buried irom the Arch street prison, forty-nine persons.’ This ac- 
count of the number of deaths, we are assured, is the lowest; for the 
coroner is not prepared to say there were no more, the grave digger 
cannot certify with accuracy; and the keepers, overcome with 
fatigue or disease, and the excessive accumulation of duties, are 
not positive of the number who died. ‘The chief keeper attempted 
to register them, but was unable to proceed. Prisoners entered 
the jail at different times by different names, which are placed upon 
the books, according to their declarations, although they are known 
to their fellow prisoners by other names.—lIt was impossible, upon 
such an occasion, for the usual investigation to be made. We have, 
therefore, no accurate enumeration of the deaths during this terri- 
ble catastrophe. Indeed it could not be expected that the ordinary 
details of duty should, under such circumstances, be fulfilled. The 
keepers, nurses and physicians, were generally subjected to the 
influences of the epidemic, and in a greater or less degree suffered 
from them. A member of the society for alleviating the miseries 
of public prisons, who carefully investigated this subject, thinks the 
total mortality until the 10th August, amounted to fifty-two, includ- 
ing those sent to the cholera hospitals, those in the prison, and two 
who were found dead on the roads some distance from the city, 
having sunk under the disease aiter being discharged from the Jail. 
About ten died after that date, making, by his estimation, a total of 
sixty-two deaths. Another gentleman of this society states the total 
number at about eighty, and a third mentions fifty-seven. It is 
impossible to decide the exact number who died.” 

We propose to recur to the subjects treated of in this report and 
probably to make additional extracts for our next number. 


The public demonstrations in favour and support of Temperance, 
in nearly all parts of the United States within these few months 
past, present a most gratifying spectacle to every true patriot and 
lover of his species. In this city the organization of Ward Societies 


* By act of 4th April, 1807: “If any jailor shall be convicted of having, by 
his negligence, suffered any prisoaer committed to his custody to escape, he 
shall forfeit and pay, for every such offence, a sum not exceeding three hundred 
dollars.” 
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is going on with commendable zeal and success, and already we 
find enrolled among them the names of some of our most distin- 
guished citizens. Of these we may be allowed in reference to 
his lofty character and extended professional reputation, to mention 
Dr. Physick, who is President of the ‘‘ Pine Ward Temperance 
Society.” Many other gentlemen of the different professions, and 
indeed of nearly all callings, have promptly marshalled themselves 
under the banner whose motto is ‘‘ ABSTINENCS.”’ 

A Temperance Society recently formed by some of the young 
gentlemen attending tic “[edical Lectures at the University of 
Pennsylvania, merits also distinct mention. It consists of upwards 
of 40 members from all sections of the country—as far north as 
Nova Scotia and south as Louisiana. 

Among the Societies of recent formation, we regard with parti- 
cular satifaction—‘‘ The American Congressional Society” institu- 
ted on the 26th February last. It may consist ‘‘ of members of 
Congress and all who have been members of Congress, officers of 
the United States Government civil and military, and heads of De- 
partments.” We have received, in pamphlet form, a detailed account 
of the resolutions and speeches which were offered and delivered 
at the meeting which preceded the formation of the Society. They 
are exceedingly interesting, but our restricted limits forbid at this 
time, our making even extracts. 


From the Albany Argus. 
HINTS TO FARMERS. No. IV. 


The planting of Trees, for ornament and profit,—for fruit, fuel 
and timber, has for a long time engaged the active attention of the 
cultivators, and even the governments of Europe. ‘The existing 
forests of England are said to have been all planted by the hand of 
man, The highlands of Scotland, after having been, by a reckless 
policy, stripped of their timber, have again been re-clothed with 
wood and beauty, by the indefatigable labours of the present and 
last generations. And to such a pitch has the taste for planting 
been carried in Germany, that the public highways, for hundreds 
of miles, present continuous avenues of fruit and ornamental trees, 
from which the traveller regales himself with freedom, and which 
contribute to the comfort and wealth of the inhabitants. The press 
has been enforcing the duty of planting, and furnishing directions 
for rearing of forests, and beautifying parks and ornamental grounds. 
A recent Planter’s Guide, by Sir Henry Steuart, has just been 
published by the Messrs. Thorburns, at New York, and excited 
much public attention. I have not seen the work; but the extracts 
from it, which I have read, seem but ill adapted to our practice.— 
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They relate principally to an expensive mode of removing large 
trees from the forest to the park; an operation suited neither to our 
habits nor our means. It undoubtedly contains, however, useful 
instructions for planting, removing and pruning forest trees: ; and | 

hope it may be the means of awakening 1n our countrymen a more 
provident care of at least the trees we have left. For our taste has 
hitherto run counter to that of Europe. While they have studied 
to increase, we have been wantonly lavish in destroying, these 
lords of the forest. But we begin to perceive our error, and evince 
a disposition to correct it; the first evidence of which that I re- 
member to have witnessed, was in the county of Berkshire—where 
the first Agricultural society of practical farmers, was established im 
our country, and where it yet continues to dispense unnumbered 
blessings. One of the early acts of that society was to encourage 
the planting of sugar maple, partic ularly by the ‘road sides; and the 
wise foresight which prompted the improvement has now become 
apparent to all. I was ac quainted with the valley of the Housato- 
nic more than forty years ago. I knew it when its Agricultural 
Society was established; and I have traversed it with delight within 
the last few months. I know no district which has surpassed it in 
the measure of its improvement during the last twenty years. Its 
agricultural features,—its flocks and its herds;—its moral condi- 
tion »—the intelligence and enterprise, the industry and happiness 
of its population, surpassed, in my mind, any thing I saw in jour- 
neying five hundred miles. And most of this prosperity and im- 
provement, 1 ascribe, emphatically, to the benign influence of its 
Agricultural society. How cratitying to the fathers of this society, 

must be the reflection, that “they have been thus instrumental in 
increasing the measure of human happiness, and of human virtue. 
I would not exchange the honour which belongs to them for the 
pageantry of a court, or the renown of a sanguinary victor. 

Instead of adopting Sir Hanry Steuart’s system of remov ing large 
trees, we would do well to preserve them, wherever they are not 
likely to interfere with the economy of the farm; and to plant small 
trees whenever they will conduce to ornament or use. In retaining, 
however, the sec ‘ond growth is preferable to the first. The habits 
of the first, like the habits of the aborigines, are better adapted to 
the forest than to the field, and when their tall forms are bare d, by 
the labours of cultivation, they are apt to be prostrated by ‘the 
winds. The second growth or small trees, grow up with more 
strength and beauty, and soon adapt their habits to their se curity. 
There are many grounds that are not profitable in tillage, which 

may grow trees w,thout pre jndice, and even to advantage, as pas- 
ture lands. A growth of forest or fruit trees is highly beneficial, 
upon the north and west side of farm buildings, in breaking off the 
cold winds in winter, and affording refreshing shade in summer.— 
The borders of enclosures and highway S, afford also the means of 
at once enhancing its value, and beautifying the scenery of our 
farms Besides, planting trees is a sacred debt which we all owe 
to posterity. B. 
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ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


Church Music.—As to the use of instrumental music in the 
church, Dr. Burney says:—“ After the most diligent inquiry con- 
cerning the time when ‘instrumental music had admission into the 
ecclesiastical service, there is reason to conclude, that, before the 
reign of Constantine, as the converts of the Christian religion were 
subject to frequent persecution and disturbance in their ‘devotion, 
the use of instruments could hardly have been allowed: and, by all 
that can be collected from the writings of the primitive Christians, 
they seem never to have been admitted. But, after the full esta- 
blishment of Christianity as the national religion of the whole Ro- 
man empire, they were used in great festivals, in imitation of the 
Hebrews, as well as Pagans, who, at all times, have accompanied 
their psalms, hymns, and religious rites, with instrumental music.”’ 

The organ was introduced into the Romish church by Pope Vi- 
talian, about the year 670, as is generally allowed, although some 
writers suppose its introduction to have been much earlier. Dr. 
Busby quotes an epigram, written by Julian the apostate, about A. 
D. 360, (and first copied by Du Cange from the Anthology, ) as a 
proof that it was introduc ed before his time. The following is the 
learned Dr’s. translation of this epigram:— 


‘Reeds I behold, of earth the rigid spoil, 

Reeds of a novel growth, and brazen soil ; 

That not heaven’s wind, but blasts mechanic breathe, 
From lungs that labour at their roots beneath; 

While a skill'd artist’s nimble finger bounds 

O’er dancing keys, and wakes celestial sounds.” 


Ammonious thinks, that the organs were not used for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes till after 820, in the time of Louis the Pious; whilst 
Bingham affirms, that they were not introduced till after the times 
of Thomas Aquinas, giving the honour of their introduction to 
Marinus Sanutus, A. D. 1290; adding, ‘our church does not use 
musical instruments, as harps and psalteries, to praise God withal, 
that she may not seem to Judaize.”’ It appears, however, from the 
testimony of Gervas, the monk of Canterbury, that organs were 
used upwards of one hundred years before he wrote, which was in 
the latter end of the twelfth, and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century; and it seems certain, that the introduction must be as- 
signed toa period even much earlier than this. The Greek empe- 
ror, Constantinus, Copronymus, sent one to Pepin, king of France, 
shout A. D. 755, as a present; and, in 812, one was built at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, for ‘Charlemagne, which the Benedictine, D. Bedos 
de Celles, says, was the first that was furnished with bellows, and 
in which water was not employed. In 826, Georgius, a Venetian 
presbyter, visited the court of Louis le Debonnaire, and built an 
organ at Aix on the hydraulic principle. 

Sir John Hawkins, in his History of Music, gives an engraving 
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of a very ancient monument at Rome, mentioned by Mersennus, in 
which an organ is represented. The antiquity of this monument is 
questioned, however, by Mason, in his Essay on Church Music. 
Cassiodorus, who was a native of Squillace, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, where he was born, about A. D. 481, and who died about 


577, describes the wind organ of his day as follows:—‘ The organ ~ 


is an instrument composed of divers pipes, formed into a kind of 
tower, which, by means of bellows, is made to produce a loud 
sound; and, in order to express agreeable melodies, there are in 
the inside, movements made of wood, that are pressed down by the 
fingers of the player, and produce the most pleasing and brilliant 
tones.’’ Vitruvius, who flourished a century betcre the Christian 
era, also describes the organ; and St. Jerome mentions one with 
twelve pair of bellows, which might be heard at the distance of 
nearly a mile; and another at Jerusalem, that might be heard at 
the Mount of Olives. The genuineness of this piece, ascribed to 
St. Jerome, in which these instruments are aliuded to, is questioned 
by Mersennus. 

There can, however, be little doubt but that, as early as the sixth 
or seventh century, organs were brought to a tolerable pitch of 
perfection, though still wanting much of that brilliance and fulness 
of tone, and variety of harmony, and exqisite mechanism, which 
distinguish the instruments of the present day; and that they were 
introduced into the church at least as carly as the latter period, 
probably before. Towards the close of the seventh century, the 
Germans possessed organs, and were able to construct and play 
upon them; but it is not known how they became possessed of the 
art; and about the time of the introduction of the organ into 
churches and chapels, the Gregorian chant or plain-song, began to 
be organized for voices, in the manner which was afterwards called 
discant; which, in the intancy of counterpoint, implied a double 
chant, or melody. This melody of singing was, at first, practised 
only with the organ, but it was soon after adopted for vocal per- 
formances only; and, from two voices, extended to three, four, &c. 
and the terms triple, " quadr uple, motet, quintet, began to be introdu- 
ced, and applied to musical compositions. 

In the life of Swithinus, written by Wolstan, a Benedictine 
monk of Winchester, we find a description of an organ, erected in 
the cathedral of that city, by Elfeg, the bishop, in 951. He says, 
this instrument had twelve bellows abov e, and fourteen below; and 
that it requires seventy men to work it. It was played by two or- 
ganists, and had ten keys, with forty pipes for each key. This was 
probably the largest organ of the period; and whilst on the contin- 
ent that instrument was scarcely known, or very imperfect, in 
England it had already reached to considerable perfection. 

Dancing, as well as music, seems to have accompanied the reli- 
gious rites of the early Christians, as is evident from the following 
passage in a sermon of St. Augustine. ‘It is better to dig or to 
plough on the Lord’s day, than to dance. Instead of singing 
psalms to the lyre or psaltery, as virgins and matrons were wont to 
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do, they now waste their time in dancing, and even employ mas- 
ters in that art.”” Father Menestrier observes, that the name of 
choir is still retained for that part of our cathedrals, where the ca- 
nons and priests sing and perform the ceremonies of religion; and 
this name was originally derived from choros, a dance, or a com- 
pany of dancers. 

Subsequent to St. Gregory, many changes were made in the no- 
tation of the ecclesiastical chants, though not in their structure.— 
Points and accents, and various marks were adopted, to denote the 
elevation or depression of the voice. In the tenth century, lines 
were used,—they were eight or nine in number; and the syllables 
of the psalm or hymn were written between them, according to the 
notes to which each syllable corresponded. Their place on these 
lines was denoted by an alphabetical letter placed at the beginning 
of each; capitals for the grave sounds, and small letters fur the 
acute. Sometimes the notes were written over the words, and con- 
nected with the latter by ligatures. All these different modes, to- 
gether with a variety of arbitrary characters, are to be found in the 
missals of the early ages of the church; 1%. e. from the sixth to the 
tenth century. The attempt to decipher many of them would be 
like an attempt to make out an unknown language, without being 
acquainted either with the powers and sounds of the alphabet, or 
the rules of its grammar. 

The system of church music in Rome made its way into most of 
the countries where the Christian religion was professed. ‘‘ The 
schism,’ says Dr. Burmey, “between the Greek and Latin 
churches, which happened in the ninth century, prevented such 
changes, as were adopted in the Roman ritual after that period, 
from being adopted by the former; and the notation used before 
seems long to have been continued in the Greek church. In Rus- 
sia, however, all the rituals were called in at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; and a uniform liturgy was established, in which 
the modern method of writing music was received. But in the 
Greek isles, a notation peculiar to their inhabitants is still in use, 
which is not only as different from ours as their alphabet, but to- 
tally unlike that in the ancient missals.’’ St. John Damascenus, 
who lived in the eighth century, is said to have reformed the chants 
in the Greek church, as St. Gregory did in the Roman: and some 
writers tell us, that he invented new characters for notation, which 
he accommodated to the Greek ecclesiastical tones; and that these 
characters did not, like ours, express merely single sounds, but all 
the intervals used in melody; as a semi-tone, tone, third major, 
third minor, &c. ascending and descending, with their different du- 
ration. 

Such is the best account we have of the introduction of music 
into the church; and in this state it continued for several centuries. 
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